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Now that we have the junior high-school organization, let 
us have the junior high-school course of study. 

The creation of the junior high school as a distinct section 
of the public-school system was brought about for good 
reasons — reasons which now seem very obvious. We have 
established and are establishing the junior high school, but 
already we are forgetting the reasons. In fact, many people 
never knew the reasons. The new plan had the indorsement 
of eminent educators, it was something novel and attractive, 
and — anything was better than what we had had. Accordingly, 
all over the country junior high-school buildings were thrown 
together, junior high-school principals and teachers selected, 
systems of grading and promotion installed, and presto! 
behold a junior high school ! It is not too much of an exaggera- 
tion to say that in the judgment of most persons a junior high 
school exists when we have special teachers for the various sub- 
jects, when children troop from one classroom to another, when 
the discipline is somewhat relaxed, when some of the manual 
arts are introduced into the curriculum, and when the two or 
three years of the course are fenced off into a corral of their 
own. This is but the veriest shell of a junior high school, the 
mere framework. Unless the underlying conception of this 
section of the school system, the spirit, the purposes, the course 
of study, the methods, are vastly different from both the former 
"upper grades" and the senior high school, we do not have a 
junior high school; and we are certain to have, within a few 
years, the stultifying, stupefying formality of the old-time 
"grammar school." 
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It is not my purpose in this paper to outline a year-by-year 
course of study for the junior high school. I wish merely to 
indicate what are some of the principles that should be accepted 
as guides in the formulation of a course of study in one of the 
important subjects: English. It is highly desirable that we 
examine this important subject at this time, while the junior 
high school is still in a formative state. English is one of the 
studies brought over from the old regime to the new, and the 
tendency is to teach it in the old fashion — pouring old wine 
into the new bottle. Now while the new school organization is 
still flexible, still plastic and malleable, we should recon- 
struct our course in English. If we wait until the new idea 
becomes rigid — as it undoubtedly will — we shall find it a more 
difficult task to expand, compress, and remold our course 
in English. Unless we transform this time-honored subject 
and prune away the formalities and traditions that have 
wound themselves around our materials and methods, 
unless we animate our English with the same creative spirit 
that called into being the junior high school, we shall be missing 
our golden opportunity. Shall we tear down the old structure 
and erect a new one, then instal in it the furniture and furnish- 
ings of the earlier building, broken and yellow with age? 

If we do remodel our course in English and make it accor- 
dant with the new system of organization, we must adopt as 
our directive principle the same principle that led those who 
constructed the junior high school : follow nature. The eight- 
four plan has been given up because it did not conform to the 
needs of children, did not adapt itself to their nature. The 
six-three-three plan is undeniably more in accordance with the 
change and growth of children; it recognizes more clearly and 
meets more adequately their disposition, their temperament. 
The proper course in English in the junior high school is one 
that is based on the qualities, the characteristics, the peculiari- 
ties, the interests, of children of the junior high-school age. 
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Manifestly our first problem is to comprehend the child in this 
stage of his development, to discover what are his tastes, 
inclinations, notions, ideals, instincts, and powers; having done 
this, we are ready to plan for him a course in English. 

Fortunately, we have available a store of trustworthy 
knowledge concerning the physical, intellectual, social, and 
psychical nature of the children at this age. (I am not certain 
but that we have too much; less of scientific knowledge and 
more of sympathetic insight and imagination would enable us 
to enter into more intimate understanding of child nature.) 
There remains, then, the not difficult task of determining what 
bearing each basic tendency and desire in the junior high-school 
children has upon the activities in English during these years. 
Dismissing from our mind all memory of what the English 
course for the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades has been, 
looking not at the details of English that we conceive it neces- 
sary to teach in this section of our school system, but focusing 
all our attention on the children themselves, we will base all 
the content and the method of English on what actually and 
verily is demanded by the nature of the pupils. Thus and thus 
only shall we have a genuine junior high-school English course. 

I set forth below what I conceive to be the ten most signifi- 
cant qualities or traits in children of the junior high-school age, 
then indicate what seem to be the implications for the formu- 
lation of the English course. I disclaim all intention of 
formulating the course; I hope merely to point out some of 
the stars by which we may steer. 

First statement. — This is the period of the discovery and the 
development of personality, the period when one temperament 
begins, definitely and decisively, to diverge from others. Up 
until now the children have been traveling the same road — at 
different gaits and rates of speed, of course, with different 
aims and purposes, but still the same road; now the road begins 
to fork, and each child travels toward his own goal. 
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First suggestion : The individual reading method must now 
supplant the class method. Instead of all pupils reading the 
same poem or story, each child is now given an opportunity of 
choosing themes and forms and types of literature to suit his 
taste. The recitation hour is devoted to discussions of books 
read, interchange of opinion, discovery of canons of taste and of 
literary art, correction of false impressions, and occasional 
reading aloud of passages that are worth reading aloud. Each 
child is encouraged to cultivate the field of his reading interests; 
the teacher's task is to direct him to the best literature in 
that field, to improve his taste and his method of reading. 

Second suggestion: In composition work each pupil selects 
his own themes and forms. One invents stories, one writes 
business letters, another makes speeches, each according to his 
proclivities, each driven by his own impulses — the teacher, of 
course, seeing to it that no form of expression absolutely indis- 
pensable to the average citizen in a democracy is utterly 
ignored. 

Second statement. — This is the period of fluctuation, of 
shifting, veering interests and ambitions. The child begins to try 
himself out, to experiment, test his wings. He is fickle, change- 
able, "everything by starts and nothing long." 

Third suggestion: In literature and in composition the 
junior high-school pupil should have opportunities of testing 
himself out, of tacking and sailing hither and yon. He should 
be encouraged to range widely, to read this author for a time, 
then forsake him; he may be expected to hate the things he 
formerly loved and to love the things he formerly hated. He 
should not be required to "study" one author for a semester 
or spend two months in intensive reading of one book; he 
should not be asked to tell stories or write explanations for a 
long stretch of time. Infinite variety is the keynote of the 
course in English for this period. If the English course does 
not enable the child to secure some help in the important ven- 
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ture of self-discovery, then it has failed in one of its paramount 
functions. 

Third statement. — This is the time of gregariousness, of the 
gang-spirit, of the formation of social groups, of leadership and 
discipleship. The public opinion of the group is now the most 
potent influence in decision and action. Work and play are 
now carried on through plebiscitary agreement; clubs, teams, 
societies, spring into being. 

Fourth suggestion: Projects of diverse kinds should now be 
features of the English work. Literary societies may be organ- 
ized and school papers published. The socialized recitation is 
the natural means of conducting both literature and language 
work. If the pupils are given a voice in their own government 
(and the logic of the situation demands that they should be), 
they will discuss and debate school activities, procedure, pro- 
grams; and committees may be intrusted with authority and 
responsibility. The prevailing types of discourse springing 
from this instinct are the conversation, the discussion, the 
speech, the debate, and other oral forms, since these are the 
molds into which social expression pours itself; but the social 
letter, written to an absent friend, is natural and easily moti- 
vated. 

Fourth statement. — The junior high-school age is the "age 
of heroes. " Both boys and girls come under the domination of 
strong personalities who embody the qualities the children 
most admire. Ideals as abstract concepts have some influence 
in the senior high school; but in the junior high school what 
counts most is ideals incarnate in men and women. And the 
hero of the child of this age is nearly always of the active type, 
as distinguished from the intellectual type. It is not poets, 
teachers, and statesmen who are the idols of this time; it is 
the warrior, hunter, Red Cross nurse, explorer, captain of 
industry. 
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Fifth suggestion: A goodly portion of the reading in the 
junior high school should be biography and history and legend: 
Achilles, Samson, Hercules, Theseus; Alexander, and Caesar; 
Roland, Beowulf, King Arthur, and Robin Hood; Nelson, 
Napoleon, and Washington; Boone and Crockett; Stanley, 
Peary, and Roosevelt — men of the virile, adventurous type, 
doers of great deeds, objectifiers of ideals of courage, constancy, 
patriotism, honor, chivalry, magnanimity, truth, and justice. 
Some themes for the composition work may emerge out of this 
reading and the subsequent discussion, but forced, formal 
expression dulls the edge of enjoyment and makes insipid and 
commonplace the boldest exploits of heroism. 

Fifth statement. — This is the "showing-off " season. 

Sixth suggestion: The teacher should provide an audience 
for all expression. This necessitates a larger ratio of oral 
language. Written work should be read aloud to the class, 
read by a committee, passed around among the members of the 
class, displayed on the wall, printed in the school paper, or in 
some other way given publicity. 

Seventh suggestion: The "showing-off" instinct sometimes 
manifests itself in the desire to add new words to one's vocabu- 
lary. There are, I conceive, three natural periods for learning 
new words: early childhood, preadolescence, late youth. In 
the first, pleasure in mere sounds and in the manipulation of 
one's vocal mechanism is the animating impulse; in the last 
period, it is the intellectual pleasure involved and the conscious- 
ness of the profit it will bring in approaching manhood or 
womanhood that inspires some children — the more serious 
and the more literary-minded ones, at least — to an interest in 
words. In the junior high-school period new words, especially 
richly connotative words — slang, homely idioms, picturesque 
phrases from literature — appeal to many children because they 
enable one to "show off" effectively. This is a good time, 
therefore, for the teacher to make a conscious effort — though 
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not too obvious an effort — to enlarge and enrich her pupils' 
stock of words. 

In general, it should be kept in mind that the "showing-off" 
tendency, while it must be kept in bounds, is one of the strong- 
est instincts and most useful instincts in childhood and in 
manhood. Only the foolish teacher attempts to suppress it; 
the wise teacher uses it as a means of teaching. 

Sixth statement. — During this period comes a recurrence of 
the romantic, the imaginative outlook on life, a craving for 
that which is bizarre, fantastic, mysterious. The child who at 
six or seven years of age reveled in his Grimm, Lang, and 
Jacobs and then lost his taste for such "silly stories" now turns 
to The Arabian Nights, The Rose and the Ring., and Stockton's 
Fanciful Tales. 

Eighth suggestion: In their reading the children of junior 
high-school age should be encouraged to run* at large over the 
enchanted region of Munchausen, Barrie, Macdonald, Ingelow, 
Craik, Baum, Stockton. Tanglewood Tales and The Wonder 
Book, The Ancient Mariner, Tales from Shakespeare, the 
Jungle Books, Jules Verne, and Rider Haggard now claim our 
pupils' eager attention out of school, hence should be given 
recognition in the English course in school. The more mature 
boys and girls should now receive introduction to Dumas and 
Scott, Cooper and Stevenson, and the other romanticists. 

Ninth suggestion: In their theme work the children should 
be allowed to give expression to the romantic and fanciful 
ideas that well up within them. Trips to the moon, fanciful 
autobiographies, fairy tales, dream stories, make-believe 
travels, all are natural to this period of childhood. Up until 
now the children have not had pinions broad and strong enough 
for such nights, and a little later on they will turn up their 
serious noses at such puerilities, but now 

Ever let the fancy roam. 
Pleasure never is at home. 
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Seventh statement. — During this period the boys become 
increasingly impatient of forms and conventions, in manners, 
clothes, and language. They have the scantiest regard for the 
niceties of style; they admire force, naturalness, freedom, 
picturesqueness, in their own language and in what they read. 
(I am not so sure about the average girl. It would seem that 
those girls who have had held before them ideals of ladylike 
deportment and elegant manners become, during this period, 
devoted subjects of My Lady Etiquette.) 

Tenth suggestion: Close analysis of style and worship of 
standards of elegance, purity, and prettiness of diction are out 
of place. James Fenimore Cooper, though he break every 
commandment in the literature decalogue, is more in favor at 
this time than Addison or Irving. It is content that counts; 
the boys want reading with substance. The poetry most popu- 
lar during this period is of the narrative sort — direct and 
forward-moving. 

Eleventh suggestion: The natural language of children on 
this plane of their development is colloquial, idiomatic, free-and- 
easy, rough-and-ready. Ideals of correctness and propriety 
should be advanced with prudence, tact, and common-sense. 

Eighth statement. — Running counter to the trait just 
discussed is the strong curiosity in children of junior high- 
school age to " know why. " Throughout the elementary school 
they are, for the most part, willing to accept ex cathedra rules 
and regulations; now they want to know the reasons underlying 
them. Until now they have acquiesced in the teacher's 
pronouncement that "It is me" is wrong; now they are likely 
to say: "You tell us 'It is me' is wrong, but almost everyone 
says that; why is it wrong?" 

Twelfth suggestion: Functional grammar can now be 
justified. Knowing why will not guarantee correct language; 
only language activity under guidance will secure that; but 
knowing why proves an ally in any good-language campaign 
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among junior high-school pupils. It must be realized, however, 
that the curiosity concerning language laws is often languid, 
and that a heavy course in the traditional technical grammar, 
the ugliest and unwieldiest piece of furniture in the "upper 
grades," must not be installed in our new junior high school. 

Ninth statement. — During this period certain reachings- 
forward to the occupations and activities of youth and of 
manhood and womanhood manifest themselves. Boys are 
concerned about earning money, about business careers; 
girls, about clothes and homemaking. 

Thirteenth suggestion: Some of the reading for the junior 
high-school boys may well be in such stories and sketches of 
business and civic life as are found in the American Magazine 
and other publications. As for the girls, the popular women's 
magazines will supply plenty of useful and pleasant material 
on styles and housekeeping. This is not literature and should 
not be treated as literature, but it should be part and parcel of 
the English course. 

Fourteenth suggestion: The business letter, commercial 
forms, the report, the explanation, may now be easily motivated, 
and the necessity for correct spelling and punctuation, logical 
paragraphing, and clear, straightforward statement may be 
made more evident. The girls will find abundant material for 
description, exposition, recipe, sketch, and demonstration- 
with-talk in various phases of fashions and cooking. One of the 
most animated and effective descriptions I ever heard was 
given quite impromptu by a junior high-school girl, starting 

with, "Oh, I saw the prettiest dress at H 's the other 

day." There is no reason to look down upon this kind of 
subject or to poke fun at it; if we are to have real expression 
(and nothing but real expression can be made the means of 
securing training and improvement in language), we must 
allow the children to speak and write of their native interests 
and their experiences. 
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Tenth statement. — Children of this age are usually very- 
sensitive. 

Fifteenth suggestion: The utmost care must be taken in 
criticizing language and composition work. Children a little 
younger may be more or less indifferent; children a little 
older can arm themselves with the reflection, "The teacher's 
an old crank, anyway"; but children of junior high-school age 
are too nakedly egotistic to endure the keen winds of criticism. 
The good teacher will make the atmosphere of the English 
class wholesome and inspiriting, and will teach through success, 
not failure. 

These, of course, are not all the traits, the characteristics, 
the interests, of junior high-school boys and girls. The faint 
beginnings of the sex instincts, for example, so important in the 
senior high school, must be reckoned with here, but, so far as 
I can determine, all that the English course can do to recognize 
and meet these instincts is to provide plenty of good, wholesome 
reading: love stories and poems, in which love is idealized and 
refined. Other traits of character, with their corollary sugges- 
tions, might be discussed. But those discussed above are, I 
believe, the most significant. It seems very evident that if our 
junior high-school English work were based on the fifteen 
suggestions given, we should have a very different course from 
that given in the upper-grade system of the past and in many 
of the junior high schools of the present, and a course much 
better designed to fit the needs and nature of young people at 
this stage of their development. 



